THE  REBUILDING   OF  LONDON
of the two great plagues of London and in the intervening
years their numbers had grown fast. Control by licence was a
palliative, not a true remedy. The carts were necessary if the
goods were to be moved and the citizens supplied. For years
the city had been fed by means of river transport supple-
mented by country carts bringing supplies to markets on the
edges of the built-up area. Now the old methods had broken
down. Traffic from the wharves into the centre had ceased to
be small and the narrow streets were not sufficient to carry it,
The suburbs had also to be supplied from those same wharves,
and the carts thus employed had to pass through the same
narrow streets. The greater population inside and outside
the city's boundaries needed greater supplies, yet the streets
could not be expanded to meet the changes. Year by year
the stoppages grew worse.
Growth in wealth added its share to the problem. Magnates
and officials from the city, anxious to reach Whitehall in
luxury and state, travelled increasingly often by coach rather
than by water,1 In part this relieved the pressure on the lanes
down to the riverside, but coaches had to be housed, and
coach-horses required both stabling and bulky foods. The
loss was greater than the gain. Stow had been most concerned
with the danger of the wheeled traffic to pedestrians* 'The
coachman rides behind the horse tails, lasheth them, and
looketh not behind him. The drayman sitteth and sleepeth
on his dray, and letteth his horse lead him home*,4 For later
writers the difficulties of passage obscured all other evils*
London had grown so great that horse-drawn vehicles were
essential to her life, and they, in turn, had made essential a
new lay-out.
The traffic, indeed, made itself felt in every aspect of the
* One curious reason for this was noted by a foreign traveller* He commended the
swiftness and ease of water travel in London, contrasting it with the terrible jolting
of the hackney-carriages, but added that the former was difficult, because there was
always a wind on the river, and .this -made men's wigs look frightful} (London in
tk travels ofZ. C. von Uffenbwh, trans, W- H. Quarreil and M. Maxt
tyJdfi Sto* cd. C. L, Kmgsfcrd (Oxford, i$o8)> I, p. 83.
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